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DECEPTION. 
Mr. Eprror, 

Since writing my last, I have been repeatedly impor- 

tuned not to proceed in a course so dangerous to existing interests. I 
pacified these alarmists by assuring them I would desist; but now, agree- 
ably to my well-known character, I proceed with my adventures, and thus 
will they learn how worthy to be trusted is he whose name is Decerrion, 
You must excuse me from being lengthy this month: 1 am engaged 

in training the new ‘‘ House of Commons,” and no other engagement at 
present can be allowed to imterfere. Though but little known to some, yet 
I find in this parliament many old friends, for indeed this place has long 
been considered the seat of my government. The very name on its front 
was written by my amanuensis, and every syllable carries with it the lie 
direct. It is not the commons’ house; the claim is a dishonest one; # 
belongs to me, and though I have worked by a number of willing 
agents in this house, to whom I always gave a share of the profits, 
yet it is evident to sagacious minds, that the great design of our 
measures has been to deceive the country, and to enrich ourselves. 
How many thousand speeches have I made in that house! and how 
often have I declared, that I believed in my conscience that ‘“‘ the worse 
was the better side!” I taught the members to assume the title of 
representatives of the people, although, in point of fact, they were inde- 
pendent of the people, and all their measures concerted to benefit their own 
order. If a heart so hard as mine were capable of contrition, it would be 
to think how I have aided and assisted both houses of parliament to cheat 
the nation out of the proceeds of its industry. My assistance is still called 
for; honesty and patriotism are rare qualities in legislators, and as these 
must be professed, at least, I am called in to shape the disguise. I have 
lost many of my old friends, with whom I took sweet connsel; but now, 
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when I find a number advocating religion for the nation who have none 
themselves, and others clamouring for the relief of the working classes who 
never in their lives were known to contribute the least to alleviate their 
sufferings, I shall have to supply them with the “heads” of all their 
speeches. You will excuse me, therefore, if, in this address, I merely 
throw together, without regard to order, a few incidents connected with 
my government of the world. 

Entering a bookseller’s shop one day, where an author was lamenting 
the want of sale for a book he had published, Oh, said I, rather dictatorily, 
why don’t you “puff?” no author can now stand upon merit; you must 
sail with the wind or sink: in the first place, you must advertise it in the 


papers, and unite with it a paragraph commencing, “ It is with great plea- 


sure we direct our readers to the valuable work advertised in our columns.” 
The editors, who so often “‘ feel sorry’’ to refer to calamitous events, and 
notice the preaching of ‘‘ excellent and impressive” sermons, are sure, if 
you pay them, to praise your book. In the next place, get the interest of 
the ‘‘reviewers,” those who presume to direct the judgments of the lite- 
rati of the country, and for a guinea you will get your work praised 
by these men, even though they have never taken time to read it. You 
must also tear out the title page, and stitch in dnother, with the announce- 
ment of a ‘‘ second edition!’"—Great advantages are often held out to in- 
duce persons to subscribe for a forthcoming work; ‘ the price to subscrib- 
ers 10s., to non-subscribers 12s. 6d.; whilst the same work may, in a few 
months, be met with at a book sale for half a crown. ‘ No more copies 
will be printed than what are subscribed for,” sometimes appears on the 
prospectus of a new publication, so that you must mind or you will be dis- 
appointed of obtaining a co y; yet, when the work comes out, there are 
copies enough begging for purchasers, both in London and the country. 
Societies, in many respects, are like books, they need puffing, and my ad- 
vice always is, If you want to draw the public into a belief that your so- 
ciety is popular, and its object is of great importance, take carethat you fill 
an octavo page with a regular classification of the names and titles of its 
officers. PATRON, PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, TREASURER, HONORARY 
secretary, &c. &c. Only get it a Name, and then the great object, sig- 
nified by ‘‘the want of funds,” which are sure to occur in the report, may 
possibly be attained. It wont do, depend upon it, to give people the 
trouble of thinking for themselves; you must either have “the patronage 
of their Majesties,” or a long list of patrons, if you mean to give your 80- 
ciety a standing among our “‘ useful institutions.” 
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A faithful subject of mine “bolted” the other day: he was a deep 
fellow, a shopkeeper, and well trained in the arts of deception. Un- 
like some simpletons, who, if they don't intend to pay, care little about 
the price or quality of the articles they purchase, he would haggle for the 
last penny, which he was sagacious enough to know would give the sellers 
a more favourable opinion of his intentions to pay. He bought his flour 
and other provisions from several houses, and when behind in his pay- 
ments, I told him always to lay the fault upon the houses, which, he must 
state, he had been Luilding, and which had taken so much more money 
than he expected. Although he kept selling off his stock, and making it 
into money, his shop appeared to be literally crammed with sacks of flour, 
standing upon each other. This apparent stock reconciled the wholesale 
men to look off their accounts, when, one morning, to their infinite morti- 
fication, he had flown, and the sacks which had maintained his credit, on 
examination, were found filled with saw dust! Thus, said I, we have 
managed this point well; it does credit to our talents. 

I admonish my pupils, if they have relations worth money, always to 
keep on good terms with them, to show the deepest sympathy in their 
sufferings, and, in the probable event of death, to affect excessive sorrow, 
Follow the corpse with a faltering step, and saturate your handkerchief 
with tears; and see that the deceased is safely laid in the grave, before 
you inquire about the property. I need not say, that you must then de- 
mand the ‘‘ will,” and, in self gratulation, try to assuage your grief by 
taking an inventory of the goods and chattles of your departed friend. 

No persons are so badly left as widows, and none to whom I more 
readily give my assistance. In order to show their sincerity, and to for- 
bid any overture that might disturb the remembrance of the virtues of 
their first husbands, a veil and other emblems are worn, the interpretation 
of which is, ‘‘ the days of my mourning are not ended.” Exceptions to 
these cases, however, sometimes occur, when the strongest bursts of grief 
are followed by a sweet deliverance from all trouble. A young widow 
followed the corpse of her husband, whose grief was so intense that her 
friends had to support her ; at the grave side she was frantic, and nothing 
seemed capable of relieving her but being buried with her husband. Re- 
tiring with the company, on their way home, a kind neighbour undertook 
the office of comforter, and after much discourse about the uncertainty of 
life, the duty of resignation, and getting through the world as well as we 
can, being a bachelor himself, he, in a half broken articulation, said, 
‘‘Ha—ha mud we do together, thinks ta?” “I am obliged to you for 
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your offer, and for your concern for my happiness,” she replied, ‘* but— 





pp? 


but—you are foo late ! 

So kind is nature in rendering me assistance, that I find no condition 
in life a barrier to my success. J am frequently closeted with his 
Majesty; and as readily do I take my seat in the weaver'scellar, 1 was, 
the other day, no little gratified with a visit to one of this class. 
{ assisted him to take off his piece, to brush up, and to clean the selvage ; 
but, on examining the work, a large gauze appeared. ‘‘ Depend upon 
it, if the taker-in see this, he will bate me a shilling,” said the poor fel- 
low. ‘Oh, we will manage it, you will see,” replied I: ‘‘ mind and lap 
up in such a manner that this will just come into one of the foldings,’ and 
he will be sure to overlook it. It will thus be like those lines in a news- 
paper, which, happening about the middle of the page, can scarcely be 
read, owing to the folding.” Another ‘‘ bad place” turned up in a piece 
woven by one of his children: ‘‘ This is too large to be covered in a fold- 
ing,”’ said he; ‘‘ what must I do?” ‘“ Prevent, if it be possible, the keen 
eye of the taker-in from fixing upon it; make the cloth as dirty as you 
can, with candle snuff or any thing else, at a distance from the place, to 
divert his eye from the blemish ; and in drawing over the cloth in a hurry 
on Saturday afternoon, just before dark, when they are throng (for this is 
the time you must select as most favourable for your object) it is possible 
he will never see it.” Both these stratagems succeeded, and the poor 
man was ever after grateful to me as his friend. As to conscience, my 
doctrine is, follow erample, whenever it will serve your purpose ; and the 
man told me, that, on this ground, he should be perfectly justified, for it 
was a standing order of his employers, that in the last yard of each demy, 
which was intended to appear on the outside when they were fin shed for 
sale, he was to put five picks in the quarter of an inch more than in other 
parts of the piece. ‘* Deception,” said the poor weaver, “‘ is incorporated 
with our manufacturing system, and, srrely, upon the ground of necessity, 
none need its assistance more than the weavers.” At some future period, 
I will give you more particulars. 

English folks have long been gulled by specious representations of 
the chance of becoming suddenly rich. The joint stock company bubbles 
were what I delighted in. The attorneys and I had many a secret con- 
sultation; and having persuaded the “asses” that the ‘money maker's 
millenium was at hand, just like the issue of ‘ penny papers” at present, 
every week organized a new company, and many a speculator, upon the 
point of ordering a new carriage and livery, was reduced in a day to ab. 
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ject poverty. For many years, my friend “ Bisn,” the stock broker, 
printed both a “‘first’’ and a last book for his numerous pupils: the 
revision of the copies was always left with me, and I gave them a finishing 
touch which always told well for Ais pocket. The cheapness of the work, 
with prizes of TEN THOUSAND, as announced on the walls, led many fools 
to try their luck, and to place the money in our hands. After a long 
pause in the way of business, I recommended him, as an old friend, to the 
‘Glasgow Improvement Company,” and, by special act of parliament, he 
now appears with a grand “scheme.” Every man’s teeth must water, I 
am sure, when he reads over the lists of prizes: all the puffiing in the 
newspapers, and the distributing of bills by thousands in the streets, are of 
course a mere flourish of the resuscitated ‘‘ broker :’’ the shares will be 
bought up immediately, and as for the necessity of any thing to induce the 
public to become purchasers, ‘‘ Bish’s success in selling capitals, in all 
public and private lotteries, for the last half century, is so well known, 
that it is useless stating any particulars.” 

Being a very consistent character myself, you are sure I am fond of 
seeing it in all my friends, and especially in my religious brethren. But 
there are some who are very refractory, and whom I cannot induce to put 
on the least disguise. The sexton who swears that he has not had a bury- 
ing this fortnight, and cannot afford a single glass; the clerk, who, 
betwixt prayers and the finishing of the sermon, comes ont of church for 
a squib, himself a landlord, and serving: daily at the shrine of Bacchus; 
the ringers, who, though they invite the whole district to prayers, mani- 
fest a great deal more pleasure over a couple of gallons given at a wed- 
ding; the singers, who no sooner get well clear of the church gates than 
they make it up to go for a few glasses to clear their voices; the minister 
who preaches his fifty-two set sermons in the year, and attends the ta- 
vern, the theatre, and the race course: I say, as it respects all these, 
there is no disguise. I regard those most as my dearest supporters who 
“ disfigure their faces, are outwardly righteous, for a pretence make long 
prayers, and do all their works to be seen of men;” those who declaim 
about the value of a soul being more than a world, and yet are scarcely 
ever found where thousands perish for lack of knowledge; those who, 
with uplifted eyes and pathetic accent, make the most fervent appeals to 
God, yet tell deliberate falsehoods; those who sing as if their souls were 
ready to join the angelic choir, yet are the very last to pay their just 
debts ; tose whose religion is ‘‘in word and in tongue,” instead of “in 
deed and of a truth:” these are the persons whom I delight to honour. 
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1 often go among them, and the mysteries and obscurities of the accounts 
belonging to churchwardens, chapels, aud Sunday schools, are sometimes 


owing to my interference. Iam the father of hypocrisy, and I assure 


you, I have not been less active in spreading it in modern times than I 
was in diffusing it among the Pharisees of old. I have drawn a form of 
religion over this country, with but little of its power, and have so mo- 
dified the article, and conected it with respectability and wealth, that 
those whose entrance into the kingdom of heaven was once declared as 
difficult as that of a camel through the eye of a needle, now appear as the 
most ostentatious aspirants for heavenly things. Don’t you see how the 
walls are covered with religious advertisements; that numerous as 
‘‘ assignments” and ‘sales’ are, these are more numerous; that its sanc- 
tuaries and outward services are multiplying daily ; and that taxes, direct 
and indirect, in the shape of tickets, sittings, collections, dues, tithes, &c., 
are levied almost upon every individual. Now, if it be true, as you 
assert, that crime, immorality, and irreligion continue to abound, how is 
the paradox explained, but by admitting that your worthy correspondent 
has a considerable influence in these affairs. Could I for a moment re- 
move the veil of delusion, and exhibit society as it is, what an astonishing 
effect would be produced! but this is not permitted, and therefore, with 
your wonted indulgence, I will occasionally allow your readers a peep at 
those passing events in which I have a share. I have more than exhausted 
my time. Good bye for the present. 
I have the honour to be, 
Yours sincerely (?) 
“* Decertion,” 


AN ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, 
Dear Friends, 

You have heard of the establishment of Temperance So- 
cieties, and in inviting your co-operation in so laudable a cause, I beg to 
lay before you an explanation of their principles, and to call your attention 
to the importance of their establishment in this and every other district. 

The prevalency of drunkenness is so appalling, that upon this subject, 
from the humblest mechanic to the judge on the bench,we find but one opin- 
ion. Jt stares.us in the face both in town and country, whilst its debased, 
impoverished, demoralized victims abound in every street. How many of 
both sexes, young and old, and of every rank, who are either actually 
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addicted to drunkenness, or in some way suffering from this vice! If you 
enter the dram shops, beer shops, and licensed houses which now abound in 
every town, every road, and every street, you witness scenes which are dis- 
gusting to humanity. The resources of the country are spent upon strong 
drink: and whilst 50 millions a year is swallowed in intoxicating liquor, 
and as much more in addition lost by its influence in society, is it surprising 
that poverty, wretchedness, and crime should every where abound ? 

The effects upon individuals, families, and the community at large are 
every where visible Noscourge, including war, famine, or pestilence, was 
ever so severe as this. Its evils have been transmitted from father to son, 
and from one age to another; sickness and disease prevail, and premature 
death is of constant occurrence, in consequence of excessive drinking. 
Thousands have fallen from elevated situations in society ; and thousands are 
kept in the deepest degradation of poverty through this vice; and it is the 
opinion of many, that with the exception of the aged and the infirm, if it 
were abandoned by every class, scarcely a poor man would remain. If the 
higher classes would give up their brandy and their wine, the lower classes 
their drams and their ale, and all spend their money on useful articles, an ex- 
traordinary stimulas would be given to our home trade, such as we have sel- 
dom known. The effect of hard drinking is also most apparent upon the in- 
tellect of the country. Sobriety is the best preparation for learning; let 
this be generally cultivated, and brutality and ignorance would soon be sup- 
planted by intelligence and virtue. Crime, immorality, and impiety are the 
effects of intemperance, and the present awful violation of the laws of pro- 
perty, the demoralization of the people, and the low state of religion 
are clearly connected with the reign of drunkenness. Such being the 
effects, is it possible that the people can be happy? Oppression, disunion, 
discord, and a total want of domestic felicity, follow in the long train of 
human ills, inflicted upon us by this our national, besetting sin. 

The causes are various and complicated. This evil has grown up 
among us principally by an insidious influence. False opinions as to the 
virtues and utility of ardent spirits, ale, and wine have been received and 
circulated universally, to the great injury of many who are otherwise better 
disposed. We have been deluded by the praises of our ‘‘ national beverage,” 
and instead of regarding spirits only as medicines, we have adopted them 
as an ingredient in our common drink. Men swallow quantities of alco. 
hol, the intoxicating portion of all these liquors, without ever consider- 
ing the baneful effects which it has upon their constitutions. They have 
adopted the delusive position, that ‘it does them good,” and therefore at 
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the expence of reason and experience, they continue to swallow this dilut- 
ed poison. Moderate drinking, the corrective generally recommended, is 
the actual promoter of the greatest portion of the evil of which we now 
complain. Few can maintain their standing as moderate drinkers, and 
from their lists, as if they were in strife with death, the ranks of dying 
drunkards are always supplied. Men are not born drunkards, nor become 
so all at once; it is from moderate drinking that all excesses proceed. 
Many of the useful and innocent customs in society are now perverted 
into occasions of intemperance. The bottle, the jug, and the glass seem 
destined to preside over every act of sociality. Transactions in business, 
bargains and payments, the meeting and parting of friends, the celebration 
of every festival and public event, the meetings of committees and socie- 
ties, footings and apprenticeships, christenings, churchings, weddings, and 
funerals, all are cursed by the use of that liquor which spreads ruin and 
devastation around, The misguided friendship of thousands has sown the 
seeds of misery and destruction, by a slavish conformity to the habits of 
the age; whilst the unguarded examples of fathers, and mothers, and 
teachers have assisted to spread the contagion to an unlimited extent, 
From these causes, intoxication has not only become a habit, but (strange 
as it may seem) the result of the civilities of life. Asin every other vice, the 
interested are also its advocates, and by authority, influence, and stratagem, 
they have facilitated the progress of drunkenness. The distillers, mer- 
chants, and dealers; the landlords, the brewers, and the owners of licensed 
houses—not to say the government itself—actuated by interested motives, 
have all done honour at the shrine of Bacchus; and when it is understood 
that about a million of persons are enriched or supported by this nefarious 
traffic, no wonder that the happy soil of England should be deluged with 
this liquid fire. 

Remedies have often been sought, but effectual ones have never yet 
been found. All legislative measures have proved abortive; an extended 
education has not, as yet, operated as a cure; and the preaching of the 
gospel, always efficacious where it is received, has not sufficiently penetrated 


the mass of society, so as to have removed the sin of drunkenness. The 


fact is, that the peculiar character of this practical evil, its long growth, 


and ramified facilities and securities in the usages of our country, are such 
as requires, in making an attack with any probability af success, an ezten- 
sive compinaTion. A Temperance Society is that compinaTION; and as 
it is conceived that both the object to be attained, and the means made use 
of, are strictly in accordance with the principles of Christianity, we look 
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with humble confidence for the blessing of the Almighty upon our efforts. 
Sinking all differences upon politics or religion, and disowning every 
mercenary influence, the friends of temperance combine their efforts in or- 
der to promote a moral reformation. 

The means usually adopted may be placed under three heads: the 
diffusion of information, the influence of association, and the signing of « 
pledge. Temperance members are not regulated, in their own abstinence, 
merely by the abstract principles of right and wrong; they don’t say that 
it is a sin to take a glass, or a virtue to abstain; but viewing the present 
awful condition of society, they consider it their duty to combine together 
to promote a general good, even though it should require a course of self- 
denial. In the spirit of Paul, they say, “If, by our example and our 
efforts, we can save our country from impending ruin, we will drink no 
intoxicating liquor so long as the world stands.” Benevolence, patriotism, 
and religion, they conceive, call upon every man and woman, every ma- 
gistrate, master, and workman, to join in suppressing the vice of intem- 
perance—the enemy of God and man. 

By diffusing information, through the medium of tracts, lectures, and 
meetings, they attempt to correct popular errors upon the subject. They 
try to disabuse the public mind of the strange delusion that these liquors 
are serviceable to man in a healthy state ; to exhibit the injurious effects 
produced by the present habits of society; and to oppose to these the light 
which philosophy, reason, and revelation afford. They seck investigation, 
persuaded as they are that in proportion as men think soberly, they will, 
generally speaking, be found to act correctly. 

The strength of union is also called into exercise in these societies. 
What as yet remains unaccomplished by insulated effort, they hope in 
some measure to accomplish by combined exertion. These societies are 
composed of those who profess to be temperate persons, and being of one 
mind upon this subject, they associate together to strengthen each other's 
hands, and to induce their members to make every possible effort to try to 
reform their fellow creatures. It is with pleasure they devote their time 
and money to agitate the subject, and hold meetings in order to diffuse 
their principles abroad. Animated with love for the cause, and love to 
each other, they labour incessantly to induce others to join their ranks. 

A pledge is required to be signed by all who enter the Temperance 
Societies. This is either of abstinence from ardent spirits, from al/ intoxi- 
cating liquors, from entering public houses, or for discountenancing all the 
causes and practices of intemperance, just as the members at the com- 
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mencement agree among themselves. This pledge is voluntary, and being 
the result of conviction, serves either as a tie upon the individual who 
makes it, or as an example to others, and in all cases is considered a satis- 
factory condition of membership. To resist any evil requires a purpose 
of mind; but to resist the temptations to take strong drink requires a de- 
liberate, determinate resolution; and when this is once made, to record it 
upon paper, may not only be of service to the individual, but is most as- 
suredly serviceable as an example to others. We give open pledges of 
payment to our creditors, pledges of faithfulness to our wives, and in form- 
ing a strong combination against drunkenness, a mutual pledge among the 
members, as to the consistency of their own conduct, is highly satisfactory. 
Persons thus giving a pledge, or making a vow, from a true conviction of 
its importance, may expect the blessing of God to assist them to perform it. 

The success of the temperance cause in America, and in various parts 
of this country, recommends it to your attention. The value of its object 
you cannot doubt; and if you consider impartially the present state of so- 
ciety, I believe you will be led to conclude, that the machinery of Tempe- 
rance Societies constitute the best expedient that has yet been discovered 
for removing or mitigating the odious vice of drunkenness. Come and 
help us; confer not with flesh and blood; let the love of your kind rise 
superior to every selfish feeling ; join the temperance army; and with the 
ennobling spirit of a Christian, enter the field against the monster Intem- 
perance, and never flinch till you crush him beneath your feet. 


A Frienp. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


Most of my readers, before this time, will be acquainted with the 
proposed government reform of the Church in Ireland; and though—like 
the prodigal, who, in the extreme of deprivation, thought well of the husks 
which the swine did eat—we may think it a great measure of reform, 
it is certainly not what either Ireland or England ought to be satisfied 
with. Our law makers still presume to be judges of what is fitting and 
necessary for the people as an article of religion; and our lords spiritual 
and commons spiritual are still under this peculiar illumination, that an 
‘‘ascendency”’ religion is essential for Ireland, that the Protestant prayer 
book and the Protestant clergy are the best guides in the way to heaven, 


although the peuple for themselves have determined to the contrary. 1s 
it religion they have so long been endeavouring to force upon the country, 
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and for the maintenance of which so much sweat and blood have been 
drawn from the Irish? No, no! If there had been no tithes, no church 


lands, no estates to contend for, Ireland, like Scotland, would have been 


permitted to choose its own religion, and would long since have been 


at peace. Let this point never be forgotten, for the conflict betwixt 
the nation and the aristocracy, who are in possession of the tempo- 
ralities is likely soon to assume a very important character. Does the 
nation want an established church? are petitions sent up by the church- 
going people for exclusive privileges? No. It is the clergy and the 
grandees that are fighting against the people. The pious members of 
the establisment, providing they have their church, their prayers, and 
a godly minister, are content; they never want to oppress either Catholics 
or Dissenters, and were it not for the interference of an unjust law would 
gladly pay the expences of their own worship. Our infallible convocation, 
however, after fighting so many years with the Irish, to convince them 
that their system was pure and apostolic, have at last acknowledged their 
own error, and have published to the world that the work of four arch- 
bishops can be done by two, that of eighteen bishops by ten; that vestry 
cess is bad, and that the church has had millions, which they can now 
turn to better use. Taking religion to mean love to God and love to one 
another, | would simply ask every sensible man in England, whether 
more religion or irreligion has been promoted in Ireland by the interfer- 
ence of goverment with forms of religion? On this answer I would 
willingly rest the merit of established religions. Let an act, then, be 
passed declaring the rquauity of all religious sects; for, until this is 
done, the subject will never cease to be agitated. What family consist- 
ing of seven children could be happy, if the parents fixed upon one, and 
that one the youngest, declaring that he alone should be considered as 
the first born, should enjoy every mark of exclusive favour, and all his 
brothers should bow down and serve him? Government may induce all 
who enter the ministry for a piece of bread, to subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles, the production of times no way related to the present circum- 
stances of society; and they may secure the attendance of those who 
are content to go to church because it is “‘ respectable ;” but either 
to supply a scriptual religion, or to induce the people to receive 
it, is beyond their power. I repeat it, the church people themselves 
do not want an ‘‘ ascendency” religion; I have never met with any that 
would undertake to defend a principle so obviously unjust. Even those 
who at all cling to the present regulations, having no distinct ideas of 
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religious freedom, do so principally from a fear that the Catholics 
would take their place, and murder us as heretics! Perhaps there are 
persons ignorant enough in that community to desire such power, but 
I am certain that the respectable, thinking Catholics have no such wish, 
and if they had—were we rid of the present scourge—the experience 
of the people of this country is sufficient to prevent any other hierarchical 
domination. Get rid of the property; let the nation pay its debts as 
speedily as possible: there will then be no contention, if there be no bone— 
no eagles gathered together, if there be no carcase. It is lwere that has 
been a curse to religion in all ages; and while the state holds in its hand 
the golden bag to promote, as it is said, the religion of the people, is it not 
likely that first one sect and then another will put in its plea for preemi- 
nence? Andas the persons composing the government, which holds this 
state provision, have always a large circle of dependents and favourites, it 
is easy to perceive, how—while diffusing religion is the pretext—these 
will support the system which is likeliest to circulate the wealth among 
their own friends. There is no cure but for the state to relinquish all 
possessions held in trust for religion. Where the wish of the original 
donor can be ascertained, I maintain that the property ought to be applied 
to the purposes for which it was bequeathed, provided these are not inimi- 
eal to the public weal; and where that cannot be ascertained, let 
it be disposed of, and applied immediately to the exigences of the state: 
and then the motive for contention among conflicting sectaries is at an 
end. To this we must come at last; and though it will not be done by 
the present parliament, it is evident that the changes which have taken © 
place in the public mind, and which are now producing ‘‘a measure of 
church reform” from the government itself, must ultimately secure to the 
country nothing less. The universal diffusion of just sentiments will do it ; 
this is a peaceable, consistent, and an effectual attack upon the citadel of 
church corruption, and in which every patriot and philanthropist ought to 
jom. We are not fighting against our brethren who belong to the com- 
munion of the church; we are not fighting against the form of worship 
which they prefer; we are not seeking the power to oppress or to tax 
them ; but we are contending against the cormorants and the wolves, who, 
under the pretext of religion, have been robbing and deceiving the coun- 
try, and saddling their sins upon the church, and thus bringing it into dis- 
grace. For my own part, I am decidedly with Beverley in opinion, that 
nothing will ever buy religious tranquillity—and that therefore nothing 
ought to satisfy the country—but A PERFECT EQUALITY OF ALL BBLIGIOUS 
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ranTigs. Public opinion must always lead; the legislature will follow ; 
and therefore be it our duty, while we have so just a cause, to pursue it 
through evil and through good report. 


TEN HOURS’ BILL. 


The effeet of factory labour upon the bodies, minds, and character of 
those employed is now sufficiently developed ; and I am glad to find that 
a conviction of the necessity of abridging the hours is fast gaining upon 
the public mind. The exertions of Mr. Saddler, upon this question, can 
never be sufficiently praised ; and although he is not in the present House 
of Commons to advocate the measure, I hope his mantle has descended 
upon others not less anxious for its success. Here we are legislating for 
the defenceless, who are almost as unable to defend their own cause as the 
negro of Jamaica, or as the beast of burden. And when we seriously 
consider the labour and privations of our youth—running in the pitiless 
storm of a winter’s morning, when we are enjoying our beds—confined in 
an atmosphere loaded with impurity, and heated to an unnatural degree— 
obliged for want of covering to meet the danger of leaving a hot factory 
for a cold street-—confined for a number of hours, even too long for the 
constitution of men,—every feeling of commiseration and humanity must 
lead us to exert ourselves, at this favourable juncture, to secure the pas- 
sing of the bill. Who are they that object to this measure? The mas- 
ters, it is said. But I know some masters who are decidedly favourable 
to the bill; others have objections, and, no doubt, in their minds well 
founded; though, upon examination, they will be found more specious 
than real. This is not a partial bill, but is intended to apply to all, so 
that, like the shops shutting up at seven instead of eight, it leaves one 
master spinner, so far as home competition is concerned, just upon a level 
with another. Is it foreign competition which is dreaded? I believe there 
isno danger; but if the cost of production be so near upon a par with that 
of foreign mills as to apprehend danger, rather than have our children, 
the stamina of the country, destroyed, let the tar be taken off the raw mate- 
rial; yea, let every tax be taken off glass, bricks, aud every article 
connected with a factory, rather than perpetuate, at our own doors, a sys- 
tem of slavery. This anticipates the worst, though I have no idea that 
such an alternative is likely to take place. Successive restrictions have 
been placed upon the hours of working, and yet we find the spinning trade 
not only survives, but, so far as appearances go, as lively as ever. 
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« Wages will fall, if the time is shortened,” it is asserted ; but upon what 
principle is this assertion hazarded ? that short time and short wages, and 
long time and long wages, go together? The contrary is universally the 
case; and it is evident, for example, that if the weavers, who now work 
the longest time for the shortest wages, could, by any restrictive measure, 
reduce their labour one-sizth (the same demand continuing) the effect 
would be an advance of wages. Supposing the demand is a million of 
pounds of yarn weekly, and this requires 50,000 hands, at twelve hours 
each day; at ten hours a day, 8,000 more hands would be requisite to 
produce the same quantity ; and upon the principle that the price is always 
regulated, in a free market, by the supply and demand, there would be an 
increasing demand for children, and, in my opinion, such an advance in 
the value of children’s labour as to make the wages of ten hours equal to 
what they receive at present for twelve.: If the very trifling advance which 
might take place upon yarns should, to any extent, abate the demand, this 
result would not follow; and in the event of that being the case (which I 
do not expect) I would say at once, make up the difference by taking the 
duty off cotton. But all apprehensions arising from any trifling addition 
in the price of yarn, which would never be perceived by the consumer of 
any article of apparel, I think, will be like many others that have been 
entertained, as baseless as a vision. 

Bad as is the condition of the children in our mills, it appears it is 
worse in Yorkshire; and for that part of the country this restrictive mea- 
sure is especially called for. Petitions are being forwarded from various 
places; and I would entreat those who have not hitherto moved in the 
affair, to come forward, and lend a helping hand in this work of humanity. 
Ye ministers of the gospel! ye teachers of Sunday schools! this is a spe- 
cial call upon you. See the child, as it sits in the class, haggard, pensive 


sleepy, no disposition to learn. 


Now, what impression can instruction make ? 


Worn out by toil, they cannot keep awake. 


Instead of scolding, or chastising, and thus rendering the school a burden, 
come forward and assist in getting the ten hours’ bill, and then thev will 
have time, in the week day evenings, to learn that which you now in vain 


attempt to teach them on Sundays. 


The following, from a poem called the ‘“‘ Factory Child,” by an Ope- 
rative, published by Croft, Chancery-lane, is truly descriptive of the hard- 
ships which factory children endure. 


, 
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The gipsy’s child can breathe the purest air— 
The wand'ring beggars feel but little care— 

The miner, in the bowels of the earth, 

Works his eight hours, then sallies forth in mirth— 
E’en chimney-sweeps, with joy, behold the sun, 
When they their dark laborious work have done. 
Look at the agriculturist: how true 

To six at morn he brushes off the dew; 

At eight, he claims for breakfast half an hour ; 

At noon, twice that for rest, to give him power 
To work on still; at six, his labour ends— 

Thus cheerfully his day the labourer spends. 

The Factory Child sees this, but knows ‘tis vain 
To look dissatisfied, or to complain ; 

Curs'd like a slave, her feeble, helpless powers 
Are doom'd to work these horrid factory hours. 
See her weak limbs amid the wintry storm! 

Her face, how pale! her clothes, how ragg'd and worn! 
Poor gentle child! she goes, with heart oppress'd, 
Hungry and tir’d; high heaves her pensive breast ; 
Her little hands, besmear’d with dye and oil, 
Depict the drudg’ry of her infant toil! 

Her youthful face, how ting’d with anxious care! 
Her strength, how weaken'd by the tainted air! 
No language can her secret griefs reveal ; 

Yet hearts there are that do not—will not—feel. 
Poor helpless child! can she be fit for life? 

Fit for a servant, mother, or a wife? 

Domestic knowledge how can she obtain ? 

How cleanly habits, or acquirements gain ? 
Slavery’s worst slave, she nothing can be taught: 
No time’s allow'd “to rear the tender thought.” 


The effects of this system on the married state are thus well described : 


The marriage state brings hopes of great release ; 
She thinks a life of slavery chang’d for peace: 
But ah! mistaken! Reader, look around: 

Few happy matches in such states are found. 
Her husband, inexperienc’d, proud, and young, 
Resents the expressions of her angry tongue. 
Then discords rise, and love is chang’d to hate: 
Both rue—but sad repentance comes too late. 
Instead of peace, now sorrow fills her breast ; 
Her husband blames, although she does her best. 
Her constitution ruined when a child, 
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On her the rays of comfort never smil’d ; 

The wholesome air has scarcely on her blown ; 
And she has little else but anguish known. 
Under such sad discouragements as these, 

She tries in vain her better half to please. 
Their youthful days in quarrels pass away ; 
They further in the paths of ruin stray. 

Her husband from his toil returns at night, 
Beholds his home, and sickens at the sight. 

No cheerful fire, with bright ascending blaze, 
His eyes to welcome, or his heart to raise ; 

No frugal supper is for him prepar’d; 

She “had no time,” or “ nothing could be spar’d.” 
He sees his children with their stockings worn, 
Their clothes half-washed, unmended, and forlorn. 
He looks and sighs—vexation fills his breast— 
Forbears awhile—but feels he cannot rest. 
Against his wife his kindling passions burn ; 
Rejects excuse, and treats her tears with scorn. 
The children cry—again his hat he takes— 
Tis then the thunder of her tongue awakes : 

A curse from him respouds; when off he goes: 
And thus they consummate each other's woes. 


The author, adverting to the popular cry for “reform,” justly de- 


mands, in the first place, the removal of home slavery. 


Talk of reform! then with the young begin. 
Since Negro Slavery is proclaim'd a sin 

By England's voice, pray let us look at home, 
Nor send our youth by thousands to the tomb! 
Worn out with cruel hardships, fierce disease 
Feeds on their vitals—death is a release. 

The graves close on them—not a tear is shed, 
And thousands thus are number’d with the dead. 
Oh, England, let this awful truth strike home, 
Thy pride hath sent its millions to the tomb! 
Send, if thou wilt, thy gifts beyond the sea, 
But first resolve that Britons shall be free!!! 


A WEDDING! 
The Friends have the liberty of marrying according to their own form, 
a privilege, or rather a right, which no other class of Dissenters possesses. 
As I am no Malthusiast, I always take an interest in seeing young couples 


“made happy.” Being at Oldham on the 6th of February, I was in- 
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formed there was going to be ‘‘ a Quaker’s wedding.” Having ascertained 
the place where the ceremony was to be performed, in company with a 
friend, (went. It was a small chapel in the district of Marsden, about two 
miles from Oldham. About five minutes after our arrival came up three 
coaches, containing the bride, the bridegroom, and their friends. We all, 
about forty in number, took our seats in the chapel, those more immedi- 
ately connected with the wedding occupying the elevated sittings at the 
upper end of the house, in the centre of whom sat the young couple. Af- 
ter a solemn silence of about half an hour, the young man arose, and taking 
the lady by the right hand, looking at the congregation, in a plain, distinct 
tone, said, ‘‘ Friends! I| take this, my friend, Maria Earnshaw, to be my 
wife, promising, through divine asisstance, to be unto her a faithful and 
loving husband, until it shall please the Lord by death to separate us.” 
The young lady, in like manner, but with a faltering voice, scarcely suffi- 
ciently audible to be understood, said, ‘‘ Friends! I take this, my friend, 
Samuel Wall, to be my husband, promising, through divine assistance, to 
be unto him a faithful and loving wife, until it shall please the Lord by 
death to separate us.” They then both sat down. There was no ring 
used, no person spoke, and this constituted the whole ceremony. After 
another pause of some length, an aged Friend produced a parchment, upon 
which the mutual promises of the parties had been previously engrossed, 
and which, after being read, was signed, first by the happy couple them- 
selves, next by the relatives, and then by nearly every person in the chapel, 
myself and my friend amongst the number. As a proof of the superior 
interest which the females take in these matters, as near as I could calcu- 


late, the number was as three to one. Though, according to my taste, 


there appeared too much reservedness, yet, upon the whole, I was much 
pleased. The superior neatness and modesty of their attire, which ap- 
peared all new for the occasion, was very pleasing. I hope this day was 


the beginning of many years of connubial bliss! 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Of the prevalency of vice and immorality, their exists but one 
opinion; but as to the remedy, men are not so well agreed. And I am 
always sorry to find that persons are most ready to recommend those 
measures which impose upon themselves little or no labour. There is 
now a very extensive cry, especially from the liberal party, for “‘ a system 
of national education.” The most extraordinary effects are expected to 
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result from the adoption of this system; indeed we are called upon to 
view it as the panacea for the moral evils of the country. Being a 
measure of considerable magnitude, in which we are all interested, and 
having heard much said in its favour, it may be proper, I presume, to hear 
the arguements on the opposite side. 

Before we can presume to offer any fair evidence in favour of a 
national system, we ought to be able to prove at least one of the following 
three propositions: first, that we have had no increase in the means of 
education, say for the last twenty years; or if we have, that moral 
character has been advanced in proportion to, or at least in some 
measure commensurate with this advancement of education; or, if that 
cannot be maintained, that goverment can devise a better system, one 
more adapted in its character (for extent of operation is not the question 
here) to moralize the people. The fact is, that we have had schools; 
that we have had an amazing increase of them; and that they have not 
been the means of correcting the morals of the people; and therefore 
unless a better system—not a more extensive one—but a system better 
in its working upon the conduct of the people, can be produced by govern- 
ment, it is evident that all the boasted excellences of a nativnal education 
falls to nothing. Let no person be blinded by the ertensiveness of the 
project ; it is more in word than reality. Before you attempt the expensive 
speculation of covering a thousand acres with a certain sort of manure, 
try how it will answer upon twenty acres of average land: if it don’t 
answer in the limited, it will not upon the larger scale. Unless we are 
therefore provided with a setreR sort of education, is it not enough to 
know that our already extended systems of education, in the shape of 
Lancasterian, national, and other schools, useful as they have been in 
other respects, have not produced a corresponding advancement in moral 
character. 

Will government give us a better system than private individuals, and 
societies have done? Where is it? where are its excellences ? Only let 
them be known, and private persons can adopt them with greater facilities 
than government. Is it likely that, in these days of free thinking, a 


majority of both houses of parliament, will agree to adopt a system 


superior to those which are now before the world? Supposing this 
possible, it would have to be conducted, not under their own inspection, 
but by agency, by trustees, superintendents, teachers, &c., most of 
whom would be merely hirelings, compelled, like the clergy, to do their 
duty by a list of fines and punishments—a race of men whose utmost 
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efforts would be barely to fulfil the letter of the law. The appoint- 
ment of these persons, whether by the magistrates or the people, would 
be considered as a fine opportunity for placing some needy friend in a 
situation. Government would have here an unwieldy concern, which, 
like many other cumbrous establishments, would appear wonderful upon 
paper, but would, in fact, in a short time become as formal as the church, 
and open to every species of jobbing and corruption. The degeneracy 
of endowed schools may give us some idea what to expect from a national 
endowment. It is the duty of government to make laws for the civil 
regulation of society, and for protecting every man in the enjoyment 
of his rights; but to assume the character of national dispensers of 
religion, education, &c. is entirely out of place, and will always be attended 
with mischievous results. Instead of providing for ourselves, we become 


paupers to the government, and nothing is more calculated to sink the 
character of the people, and produce a slavish, dependent habit, thaa for 
the government to attempt to supply that which the people as a whole, 
can provide better for themselves. Education of the right kind has 
really a moral influence, but that which the state would provide for the 
people in those districts which are either so poor or so ignorant as to need 


it, is not likely to be of this character. 

Some men seem to be enchanted with the term “‘ national,” and, in 
the capaciousness of their designs, instead of benefitting by experience, 
and working upon practical principles; instead of making local efforts, they 
would preach up government education, and make it a ‘‘ grand national 
affair.” Should it_ever be attempted, it will either miscarry entirely or 
we shall be deluded with a shadow instead of the substance. To persons 
of this temperament I would strongly recommend the perusal of ‘‘Chalmer’s 
Civic Economy.” We want practical not visionary schemes; and it would 
be well if some of our liberal members in the house of commons would bear 
this in mind. What have they, possessing the charcater of ‘‘ national,” to 
bring before us so excellent that this néw national system might be 
honoured by the association? Among other things, we have a ‘‘ debt” 
called ‘‘ national,” which I fancy very few will be disposed to praise; we 
have also a ‘‘ church” possessing the same title, and which is nearer allied 
in its design to education than any thing we can name; and doubtless 
those who are satisfied with its excellences may fairly come forward and 
advocate a ‘‘ national education.” 


We have often been. referred to Scotland, as a proof of the excellency 
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of national schools: but has the argument been fairly stated? TI think not. 
I would be sorry to undervalue the advantages of education in any coun- 
try, but if by this is meant school education, such as is given in our Lan- 
casterian schools, for instance, and such only as persons in every town 
would be found suitable to conduct (and, I presume, this is the utmost 
which a national system would contemplate) I give it as my opinion, that 
it has not counteracted the moral evils of the country, that it never will, and 
that it never did in Scotland. It was the pastoral labours of the Scotch 
ministers that raised the character of the people, and the schools served to 
diffuse that character, being conducted by persons who had profited by 
their labours, and who were, in some measure, pastors themselves. And 
I cannot help suspecting, that in awarding so much praise to schools, there 
is a design to keep back from view the only real renovating moral power— 
the principles of religion. Let these be diffused by good men, let these 
penetrate the mass of society, let the principles of Christianity be brought 
to bear upon all our transactions in life; let ministers, and parents, and 
schoolmasters implant these in the youthful mind, following them up to 
manhood and through every period of life, and give sanction to them by 
a good erample,—and then we have at once a cause adequate to the effect, 
we have that which is emphatically called ‘‘ the power of God to salvation.” 
It is to this that Scotland owes her distinction for moral character. Where 
there are schools in every parish, whose teachers are constantly deriving 
the benefit of this christian, pastoral teaching, from a faithful minister, 
who spends all his time in visiting and teaching the people, they certainly 
afford favourable opportunities for inculcating pious and moral sentiments. 
But in “a grand national system” this could scarcely be expected, or even 
allowed. All parties would have to be pleased, and the wrangling and 
disputes about even the books adopted under the Irish system of education, 
is a proof of this. The schools, at least, would be merely institutions for 
mechanical learning, such as cannot by possibility be expected to operate 
as an antidote for our moral evils. 

The real usefulness of schools will be best promoted by confiding them, 
as they are at present, to individuals and to parties. They are perfectly 
independent, and in proportion as that is removed, their usefulness will be 
abridged, and the salutary controul of public feeling rendered nugatory. 
Stationary and fixed in their formularies, the age moves, but such schools 
stand still. The perfect independence of schools is just as necessary 
as that of families, societies, and religious congregations, and a wilder, 
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. more ridiculous notion, I think, was never broached than that of placing 
the education of the country in the hand of government. 
When the education of the people is referred to by our politicians as the 


antidote of crime (to which every idle clergyman is sure to assent) I am 
always astonished that they forget that we have what is called ‘the 


church;” This is for some purpose ; its cost is severely felt by the country ; 
and, I presume, is intended as the antidote to vice and irreligion. Why, 
then, instead of flying to new schools, is the appeal not made to the proper 
quarter; and if it is now ascertained that the church cannot meet the 
moral necessities of the country, let this be frankly declared, that other suit- 
able means may be adopted. However, the cure is not in teaching reading, 
writing, and accounts; a brief inspection of society will convince any 
man of this. If we confine our views to /egal crime, undoubtedly, to a 
certain extent, its connection with the want of these may be traced; but 
if we include vice of every sort, as it pervades all classes, and especially 
the wealthy (who generally take care not to be disgraced with any legal 
commitments) we shall find little connection betwixt the lesson of the 
school and a subsequent Christian character; and that to rest the moral 
reformation of our country upon school tuition, is to rest it upon a broken 
reed. 

I have no hope from this source: I have no hope from the church, as a 
national establishment ; nor have I any hope from either Catholic or dissent- 
ing establishments, where wealth, and pomp, and power are at the base. 
I look to the exertions of individuals (some of them perhaps belonging to all 
these bodies) who, bewailing the wretched and wicked condition of society, 
and convinced that the principles of religion contain a certain remedy, 
devote themselves, with an apostolic spirit, to the diffusion of these prin- 
ciples to the utmost possible extent. This, accompanied with a good 
erample, and with the absence of every suspicious motive, has always 
suceeded ; it is the ordained instrument of God; it is the only certain 


means of regenerating the world. 
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VARIETIES. 


TEMPERANCE PETITION PROM THE FEMALES OF Preston.—To the Commons af 
Great Britian and Ireland, in Parliament assembled.—Unusual as it may be for your hon- 
ourable house to receive a petition from the female part of the community, your petitioners, 
females of Preston, humbly trust that they may be permitted to approach your honourable 
house with a prayer, upon a subject, which nearly concerns their domestic happiness. 
Your petitioners presume to call the attention of your honourable house to the great moral 
and domestic evils, which this country experiences from the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors, and to pray your honourable house to enact such laws, as may conduce to the sup- 
pression of this distructive and prevalent vice. When your honourable house considers 
the brutality, profanity, and misery, witnessed in the privacy of families through infemper- 
ance; when you consider the crime, poverty, and disease, thereby occasioned, your 
petitioners trust that their prayer will awaken the greatest sympathy in the minds of the 
legislators, and call forth an earnest desire to remove the evils under which the country se 
grievously suffers; and your petitioners will ever pray, that your efforts may be blessed to 
the promotion, especially, of the domestic comforts of all classes. 

THE NUMBER OF COMMITMENTS in England and Wales for three equal periods of 
seven years, ending December, 1817, 1824, 1831: 

Committed, 1817, 56,308 Convicted 35,259 Sentenced to death 4,952 Executed 584 

1824, 92,848 62,412 7,988 626 

1831, 121,518 85,257 9,316 410 
Though we lament the great increase of commitments as exhibited in the above statement, 
yet it is perhaps not to be regarded so much as a true criterion of crime, as the notice 
which is taken of it by the civil authorities. Crime, like the offences of children in a fa- 
mily,may abound and be uncorrected ; again, it may, in point of aggravation, be diminished, 
and yet more frequently detected, which without any other cause, will present a numerical 
increase. 

EXCLUSIVE DEALING.—“ I used to buy cheese of you, and no body served me better,” 
said a plain spoken dame, the other day, as 1 met her in the street; “ but you are opposed 
to the church; you refuse to pay all its demands; and so I have given over trading with 
you.”"—“ Do you think these demands are just?” replied I, “ Yes; they were paid before 
you were born; and I don't know why you should bother yourself so much about it: 
you are doing youself no good, I assure you.'—‘It may be so, Betty; but I'll tell you 
one thing ; thousands are as much opposed to the church as I am, but they have not the 
honesty to declare it.” She readily asented to the truth of this, but her notions of “exclusive 
dealing” could not brook the heresy of “ refusing the supplies” to mother church! 

CHEAP PUBLICATIONS.—So many of these now issue from the press, that it may 
be a matter of doubt with some persons whose means are limited which to take. Many 
of them may be considered useful publications; for the public it would have been better 
if others had never been seen. I beg, however, to say, that after a fair comparison, I con- 
sider “ Chamber's Journal” the best and cheapest of them all. Of course, I have no interest 
in the sale of any of them; and I make this declaration merely as a hint to those who 
may be undecided in their choice. There is nothing in this Journal but what is connected 
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with the promotion of good morals. The “ Penny Magazine,” as to circulation, takes the 
lead at present, but unless it improve, I am much mistaken, if “ Chamber's” don’t pass it 
ere long. 

Beer snHops.—Travelling from Manchester to Oldham, I counted the number of 
licensed houses and beer shops in two miles of the road, which just amounted to 24. I 
was told that this part of the road was below an average, and that the total number in the 
six miles was upwards of 90. Is this not a sufficient explanation of the cause of the pre- 
valency of crime and immorality ? 

THE DAY OF sALE.—At the late Liverpool election, nearly all the newly enfranchised 
electors voted the first day, but the old freemen “lay back for bets.” On the morning of 
the second day they were ready for the market. In reference to this, a shrewd gentleman 
observed to his friends. “ The election concluded yesterday; the sale begins to-day.” 

A SUITABLE REPLY.—A knight of the thimble, who, by industry and perseverence 
had raised himself to emminence in society was taunted by a person of assumed con- 
sequence with having been “ nothing but a tailor.” His reply to the individual, who 
by a dissipated life, was rather sinking in the world, was: “ If you had ever had the honour 
to be a tailor, you would have been one yet.” 

A DOUBTFUL CASE.—One great advantage in the business of a clergyman is that no 
capital is required, and another that they seldom make bad debts. The following possibly 
may prove an exception. A poor woman, who, after attending the funeral of her husband 
at Dean church near Belton, went inte the vestry to pay the dues, which were something 
considerable. She put down about one half, and said it was all she could possible spare ; 
that her family was very poor, and that if she gave any more, the children would 
have to be without food. Excuses were unavailing, nothing but the whole amount would 
do “This is not a place for trust,” she was told. ‘ Well,” said she, “1 shall not starve 
my children to pay you; I'll pay you half now, andthe other as soon as I posssibly can, 
and if you are not satisfied with that, you can take him up again.” This, like retarned 
medicine, was good for nothing, and therefore the woman's offer was obliged to be accepted. 

Lent—Dovs.e pves.—How can men be so wicked as to crave after the indulgence 
of carnal pleasures during so solemn a season as that of “lent!” Itis atime for fasting 
and self-denial. We have, therefore, as the pastors of Christ's flock, taken this subject into 
eur godly consideration, and, by God's grace, have concluded that the likeliest means of 
preventing marriages in lent and as a sure mode of convincing the minds of men of our dis- 
interestedness, will be to charge “doable dues” for every wedding we are called upon to 
solemnize. Having se long enjoyed the public approbatien as despisers of earthly treasure 
we hope, in this regulation, to be acpuitted of every sinister motive! 

MAGNANIMITY.—Magnanimity is literally greatness of soul, and in general implies 
8n elevation of mind which places us above all anworthy or degrading feelings. It should 
be the ob'ect of every one to cultivate this condition of mind as much as possible, or, if 
we have it not well developed within ourselves, we ought to place models of it before as, 


and only act and feel as we may suppose snch persons would act and feel under similar 


cirewmstances. It is only in the magnanimous in any rank of life that there is real good- 
ness; for unless the lower passions have been trampled down by this grand controller of 
the soul, there can be no clear stage for the better feelings to act upon. Above all things, 
magnanimity will place us above the aptitude to sneer at every thing that we think a little 
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less informed, less fortunate, or less gifted with the world’s honour, than what belongs to 
us—and also, and to the same degree, above all liability to this constant inward assassina- 
tion of all whom we think somewhat better of than ourselves. The magnanimous person 
will not take a paltry revenge, either in speech or deed, for a trivial invasion of his rights 
of any kind: he has too much respect for himself to do so. He will speak no evil ofa 
neighbour—not that he perhaps thinks it undeserved, but that he thinks it mean to do 
that, in the security of his neighbour's absence, which he could not do to his face. His 
elevation above low feelings enables him to take a benevolent and philanthropic view 
of human nature, to make kind allowances for what is deficient in the conduct of some, 
and to award due praise for what is meritorious in others, and nowhere to permit a trivial 
personal interest, or a jot of his own self-love, to colour his estimate of a fellow creature, 
whether placed above or bencath him. By this means he preserves his own purity of 
character, and ensures a far more certain return of honour and respect in the long-run, 
than he could obtain by the most constant and successful habit of detracting from the merit 
of others.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Presupice.—To correct public opinion and bring the world to the standard of truth, 
either on the subject of philosophy, politics, or religion, is one of the most difficult and 
laborious tasks ever undertaken. The truth of this remark is demonstrated by the history 
of all ages, and the experience of all reformers. The names of a Columbus and a Newton, 
which are now embalmed in glory, were once associated with the dreams of fanaticism 
and the delusions of folly. Their systems, when first published to the world, met with 
a cold and discouraging reception. The Newtonian system, with all the demonstration 
with which it was accompanied, found but few adherents during the lifetime of its author. 
And the fame and glory of Columbus was at one time suspended on the event of a few 
lingering moments; but at length the land appeared, and an unbelieving world could no 
longer doubt. But the work of religious reformation, is still more arduous and difficult. 
Doctrines, however false or absurd, which have gathered strength from age, popularity, 
and the number and respectability of adherents, at length become sacred in the estimation 
of their supporters, and they regard all as infidels who call them in question. Having 
been long accustomed to attach a superstitious reverence to the peculiarities of their sect, 
they look with abhorrence upon the man who would overturn their altars, and change the 
laws and customs of their body. In what estimation did the church of Rome hold Luther 
and the other eminent reformers, by whose zeal and perserving energy the glorious 
reformation was effected? They were regarded as the vilest of men and the worst of 
heretics. It would have been a proud day to the church of Rome, could she have seen 
them writhing im the destroying flames! but happy for the world, they were protected by 
the overruling hand of Divine Providence. Whoever reads the history of those times of 
peril and bloodshed, must be convinced of the immense power of superstition, and the 
strength of attachment to long received doctrines and established ceremonies. Human 
nature remains the same, and the strength of religious attachment has not abated by the 
lapse of time, or a change of masters. 

Bokkowep Fartuers.—A popular preacher, who did not scruple to adopt a brilliant 


passage from the divines of the last age, was one day addressing a large congregation 


when a gentleman, who was placed near the pulpit, after listening, with great attention, 
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to an eloquent apostrophe, observed, loud enough to be heard by those around him, 
“That's South's.” The minister paused; but soon proceeded. No sooner had he con- 
cluded some well turned periods than the same voice rejoined, “ That's Blair's.” A longer 
pause ensued, and looks of displeasure were cast on the speaker. At length the discourse 
was resumed, in a masterly train of argumentation, which was a third time interrupted 


with the assertion, “ That's Tillotston’s.” Preachers are but men. The minister's coun- 
tenance was covered with frowns, and, in an angry tone, he exclaimed, “What does the 
fellow mean? Turn him out.” The hearer, with perfect composure, said, “‘ That's his 
own,” took his hat, and calmly walked off. 

Generous Crepitor.—One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed General Washington 
about one thousand pounds. While this great man was president of the United States, 
one of his agents brought an action for the money, and the debtor was committed to jail. 
He hada large family ; and, for their sake, preterred continuing in prison to selling an 
estate which he possessed. A friend suggested that probably the general knew nothing 
ofthe proceedings, and it might be proper to send a statement of the whole affair to him, 
The debtor took the hint; and the very next post from Philadelphia brought him an 
order for his immediate release, with a full discharge of his debt; and a reprimand to the 
went for having acted so harshly. Rouzy was restored to his family ; who never laid 
down their heads at night, without presenting prayers to heaven for their “beloved 
Washington.” Providence smiled upon their subsequent labours; and, in a few years, 
Rouzy enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of being able to lay the thousand pounds, with the 
full interest, at the feet of his patron. Washington reminded him that the debt had been 
discharged. Rouzy replied that the debt of his family to the father of his country could 
never be discharged: and the General, to avoid the pressing importunity of the grateful 
Virginian, who would not be denied, accepted the money, and immediately divided it 
amongst Rouzy's children. 

Apvice To Desprors.—Make a full estimate of all you owe, and all that is owing to 
you. Reduce the same to notes. As fast as you collect, pay over to those you owe; 
if you cannot collect, renew your note every year; and get the best security you can. 
Go to business diligently, and be industrious—lose no time—waste no idle moments—be 
very prudent and economical in all things—discard all pride, but that of acting honestly 
—be faithful in your duty to God, by regular and hearty prayer, morning and night— 
attending church or meeting regularly every Sunday, and “do unto all men as you would 
they should do unto you.” If you are too needy in your own circumstances to give to the 
poor, do whatever else you have in your power to do for them cheerfully—but, if you can, 
always help the worthy poor and unfortunate.—Pursue this course diligently and sincerely 
for seven years; and if you are not happy, comfortable, and independent in your cireum- 
stances, come to me, and I will pay all your debts.—Dr. Franklin. 

WeLt-tTimep ReProor.—The learned and pious Mr. Howe, being at dinner with 


some persons of fashion, a gentleman expatiated largely in praise of Charles I. and cast some 


disageeable reflections upon others. Mr. Howe, observing that he mixed many horrid oaths 


with his discourse, told him, that in his opinion, he had omitted one great excellence in the 
character of that prince. Upon which the gentleman pressed him to mention it, and seemed 
impatient to know what it was. Mr. Howe told him it was this: “That he was never 


heard to swear an oath in his common conversation.” The gentleman took the hint, and 
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promised to break off the practice. Another time, as he passed two persons of quality, whe 
were talking with great vehemence, and damned each other repeatedly, Mr. Howe, taking off 
his hat, said to them, “I pray God save you both, gentlemen ;”’ for which they returned 
him their thanks. At the time when the occasional conformity bill was debated in parlia- 
ment, he passed a noble lord in a chair, in St. James's Park, who sent his footman to call 
him, desiring to speak with him on this subject. In the conversation, speaking of the oppo- 
nents of the dissenters, the noble lord said, ‘“‘ Damn those wretches, for they are mad,” &c, 
Mr. Howe, who was no stranger to the nobleman, expressed great satisfaction in the thought 
that there is a God, who governs the world, who will finally make retribution to all according 
to their present character, “and he, my lord, has declared, that he makes a difference be- 
tween him that swearcth, and him that feareth an oath.’ The nobleman was struck, and 
said, “I thank you, sir, for your freedom; I take your meaning, and shall endeavour 
to make a good use of it.” Mr. Howe replied, “ I have more reason to thank your lordship 
for saving me the most difficult part of the discourse, which is the application.” A certain 
nobleman, with whom he was at dinner, treated Mr. Howe with great respect, and requested 
him to say, in what manner he could effectually serve him: strengthening his protestations 
of zeal with profane oaths. Mr. Howe replied, ‘ There is one favour which I shopld be 


, 


happy if your lordship would grant.’ “My good Mr. Howe,” answered the nobleman, 
impatiently, with another oath, “there is nothing which Mr. Howe can ask, but it will make 
me happy to grant:’’ on which Mr. Howe calmly said, “ The only favour, my lord, which I 
have to ask is, that your lordship will give me leave to swear the next oath.” 

ConTENTED Bisnor.—Dr. Wilson, the bishop of Sodor and Man, a very poor diocese, 
was affectionately attached to his flock; and though he was offered a far richer bishopric, he 
refused to leave a situation in which he thought he could do most good. Going one day to 
pay his duty to Queen Caroline, at a time when several other prelates were at her levee, she 
no sooner caught a glimpse of him, than she turned to them and said, “ Here, my lords, 
comes a bishop, whose errand is not to apply for a translation; nor would he part with his 
old spouse because she is poor.” 

Bop Rerroor.—The Rev. Samuel Wesley, senior, while residing in London, went 
one day into a coffee-house to obtain some refreshment. There were some gentlemen ina 
box at the other end of the room where he was, one of whom, an officer of the guards, 
swore dreadfully. Mr. Wesley saw that he could not speak to him without much difficul- 

ty; he therefore desired the waiter to bring him a glass of water. When it was brought, 
he said aloud, “Carry it to that gentleman in the red coat, and desire him to wash his 
mouth after his oaths.” The officer rose up in a fury; but the gentlemen in the box laid 
hold of him, one of them crying out, “ Nay, colonel, you gave the first offence. You see 
the gentleman is a clergyman; and you know that it is an affront to swear in his presence.” 
The officer was thus restrained, and Mr. Wesley departed. Some years afterwards, being 
again in London, and walking in St. James’s Park, a gentleman joined him; who, after 
some conversation, inquired, “ Do you not recollect having seen me before?” Mr. Wesley 
replied in the negative. The gentleman then recalled to his remembrance the scene at the 
coffee-house: and added, ‘‘ Since that time, sir, I thank God, I have feared an oath, and 
every thing that is offensive to the Divine Majesty; and, as I have a perfect recollection of 
you, I rejoiced at seeing you, aud could not refrain from expressing my gratitude to God 
and you.” A word spoken in season how good itis! 








SOCIETY: ITS EVILS, AND PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

The present state of society peculiarly calls for moral culture and moral renovation. 
I wish to look upon society, and I wish you, my readers, to look upon it with the eye 
and with the feelings of the Christian, accompained by a sacred desire to know the truth, 
a deep conviction of the evil of sin, and an ardent desire to devote every energy in 
assisting to raise the character of society, and preparing the people for judgment and 
eternity. 

And what does society present? All virtue, or all vice? Neither. I am happy 
in the assurance that thousands of our fellow Christians live worthily of the sacred name 
they bear—in deep and constant piety to their Creator, in unfeigned love to the creatures 
he has formed—in purity, meekness, integrity, and every grace that can adorn humanity. 
But, on the other hand, there is a fearful mass of evil spreading around us. Amongst 
many of the great and titled in our land, religion is but a scoff, or at best but a decent 
form; its laws are unheeded, its sanctions set at nought; integrity is sacrificed to pro- 
fligacy ; debts of justice give place to debts of honour; in other words, the honest and 


industrious are robbed in order to pay the idie and the dishonest; and this is that sacred 


principle yclepped “the honour of a gentleman.” The endearments of social love and 


confidence, and the sacred law of God, which enjoins, “ Thou shall not commit adultery,” 
are violated by a loose and disgusting morality, pretty generally understood and connived 
at. Many of the clergy (and particularly in Ireland) even those who ought more especially 
to be mindful of their high and holy responsibilities, as followers of the humble, meek, 
disinterested, and devout Saviour of man, are addicted to the fashionable crimes of the 
day, engaged in a course of profligacy and vice, evincing, by their rapacity after tithes 
and pluralities, and their unblushing exhibitions of worldly mindedness and iniquity, 
that their end in godliness is gain, and the object of their idolatrous worship is mammon. 
In the legal profession, too, how little are the great principles of truth and justice regarded ! 
How often are the claims of equity overruled by the arts of sophistry, or the bribes of 
wealth! And shall I not be borne out by fact when I state, that in the transactions of 
trade there is that overreaching eagerness of competition and gain that often opposes 
upright principle, and will obtain its ends at the expence of truth and an honourable 
integrity, to say nothing of open treachery and fraud, and of bankruptcies of convenience? 
Even among the middle classes in society, is there not a foolish and extravagant ambition 
to be and to appear better than their means will sanction, an aping of the great which 
leads them into debt, embarrassment, and poverty? An eager desire to become speedily 
and immensély rich is the rock on which thousands make shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience. It induces a selfishness and hardness of heart truly pitiable; causes men to 
grind the poor, and deprive them of the fruit of their labour, by withholding the wages 
due to their honest industry, and to use every means in their power to aggrandize them~- 
selves whatever may become of the comforts of others. Then, among the poor themselves 
what do we behold? Are not the factories in which they daily and nightly assemble 
hotbeds of vice? With what unblushing effrontery do individuals of that sex which was 
wont to be justly admired for its modesty and delicacy, come forward to prove cases of 
affiliation before the magistrates! And is there not a mournful prevalence of intoxication, 
sensuality, theft, gaming, and depravity in every form? Are not our jails becoming too 
small for the numbers that are constantly sent from every town, village, and hamlet? Go 
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to the back streets of our towns, and to our smaller villages, and to straggling clusters of 
houses in by-lanes, and observe how the Lord's day is spent; and the scenes of filth, 
indolence, sensuality, and drunkenness, which will meet you on every hand, will tell a 
mournful tale of the morals of the poor. 

Thus, then, it appears, that from the highest to the lowest grades of society, in every 
trade and every pro‘ession, there are the loudest calls on the Christian for the exertion of 
all his moral energies, in order that truth and righteousness, virtue, piety and peace may 
flourish among us. And in what direction should these exertions be made? I reply, 
in inculcating the great truths and principles of religion and morality on the minds of 
old and young. But knowledge and religion, some one will perhaps object, have been 
tried, and are found inadequate: have we not had Sunday schools, and pulpit services, 
and Mechanics’ Institutes, and cheap publications, and yet vice seems to be vastly on the 
increase? To this we reply by a question. There is much vice at present, but were it 


not for the influence of knowledge and religion, should we not have vastly more? Or 


will you seriously maintain, that knowledge is the friend of crime, and religion the source 


of wickedness? Observe, we connect religion with knowledge; for without her directing 
and purifying influence, we grant that additional knowledge may serve only to extend 
the in@uence of a wicked mind. It is religious principle alone that can renovate the 
social system. Knowledge may tend to civilize, but it is true religion which must moralize 
the community. As yet, the influence of religious principle, on a scale commensurate 
with the demands of society, has never been tried. And therefore to allege that religion 
has been brought to the test and found wanting is, to say the least, premature. True, we 
have had Sunday schools, and churches, and chapels, and religions meeting rooms; and in 
these different places religious instructions have been delivered, and they have doubtless 
been beneficial ; but we want something more; we want a mission that shall carry the 
great truths of religion to the camp of the enemy, into the very heart of the evil, to 
those abodes of vice and wretchedness, where parents corrupt their children by their daily 
example. It is for want of spreading religion and knowledge here, not in consequence of 
their promulgation elsewhere, that sin and its attendant misery desolate the meral beauty 
of the land. There must be an awakening of Christian benevolence in the hearts of all the 
well wishers of man, a compassionate and heart-stirring conviction that all these workers of 
iniquity are yet our brethren, that they possess, like ourselves, the elements and capacities 
of exalted virtue, and, like ourselves, have immortal souls to save. When religion is pre- 
sented before their minds with earnestness and affection, and unfolds its solemn and awaken- 
ing truths, accompanied with its awful sanctions of rewards and punishment, at once arousing 
the fears, elevating the hopes, and drawing forth the holy affections of the heart, then, and 
not till then, shall we have a virtuous and happy community. You cannot, by any human 
laws, however rigorous or however strictly enforced, compel men to be virtuous. You may, 
in some cases, regulate the outward conduct; you may make individuals cunning in the 
secrecy of their evil practices: but as long as the principle of wickedness exists, it will, in 
in some way or other, in spite of all human vigilance and human punishment, be in action. 
Besides, it is impossible to legislate for all the wickedness of society. To effect a radical 
cure, you must root out the principle within; and this, I maintain, can only be done, under 
the blessing of God, by the power of moral and religious suasion. The delusive expecta- 


tion, that the ministers of religion or the teachers of Sunday schools can, of themselves, 
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effect a moral change in society, must give way to a deep, heart-felt conviction that every 
man, whatever his profession or calling, is to a certain degree responsible for the conduct of 
those with whom he is more immediately connected. We all are, or ought to be, ministers 
of Christ, ministers of truth, of virtue, and of happiness. We all are, or ought to be, sowers 
of peace and righteousness. The world is our field. Are we at the head of large companies 
of men, who depend upon us for employment? it is our duty, by the influence of our exam- 
ple, by an affectionate interest in the moral and spiritual well being of those we employ, to 
check and discountenance vice, to promote and reward virtue. Are any of your dependants 
sick, or infirm, or widowed, or fatherless? let your Christian charity lead you to their 
abodes as the ministers of necessary aid and spiritual comfort. Your moral power over all 
your men would thus be rendered mighty; and the disorderly and profane would not un- 
frequently yield to its purifying influence, and the blessings of many reformed, of many 
virtuous and happy families would ever attend you. How pure the pleasure you would en- 
joy in the consciousness that you had, in this and in that instance, been instrumental, by 
your kind and persevering exhortation, in turning the idle, the intemperate, or the dishonest 
into the path of industry, sobriety, and religion; and that thus you had rendered to your 
fellow creatures a greater and more enduring benefit than when your charity administered 
relief to bodily sickness and want. 

Let ministers, Sunday school teachers, and other benevolent Christians visit the parents 
of the young, and, by assiduous instruction, accompanied with fervent prayers, strive to 
induce parents to set an example worthy of imitation, and thus become co-operators with 
them in the important work of moralizing the rising race. We must not expect fruit to be 
reaped where no seed has been sown; and hence the necessity of the Christian going to the 
scene of action itself, and unfolding the great objects of his mission, instead of calling indi- 
viduals te come unto him, when they are either ignorant of his invitations or too much 
enslaved by indolent and vicious habits to pay them any regard. 

The great work of moralizing the poor should not be undertaken on any narrew, sec- 
tarian principle: its claims are of far too extensive and important a character. The division 
of towns or villages into districts, and the appointment of benevolent, upright men to visit 
systematically the poor and vicious of their respective districts, with a view to the amelio- 
ration of the condition and morals of the poor, would be a plan of action worthy of the en- 
lightenment and generosity of our age. Or, where a sufficient number of individuals can- 
not be found to unite in such an effort of truly Christian benevolence, masters, as I have 
before observed, might exert an enlightening, a purifying, and, in every sense, a highly 
beneficial influence over the minds, hearts, and conduct of those they employ. In some 
instances, doubtless, the benevolent labour might seem to be lost; but it could not be wholly 
so. Men are the creatures of circumstances, and may be worked upon by motives: an 
affectionate interest in their welfare, temporal and spiritual, manifested towards them by 
their wealthier neighbours, would generally be attended with the happiest effects on both 
parties, with the fruits of Christian love and kindness on the one hand, and of warm grati- 
tude and sincere respect on the other. And, surely, it is not so much a matter of choice 
with those who have it in their power, as a most sacred duty, that they do thus exert them- 


selves in behalf of the poor,—a duty they owe to our common Father, God, who hath given 
them their wealth and influence as a talent to be improved to the general good,—a duty 
they owe to the poor, brethren with them of one common family, and by whose honest in- 
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dustry they have, in part at least, been enriched,—a duty they owe to society, by whose 
laws they are protected,—a duty they owe to themselves, as capable of the sympathies and 
pleasures of benevolence, and as moral and accountable beings. And not only should they, 
but every member of society should look upon the moralizing of the community as a duty 
incumbent on himself. This great work can never be accomplished by exertions on the 
present limited scale: the preacher and the schoolmaster need the co-operation of the mas- 
ter manufacturer, of the shopkeeper, of the artisan, of every honest, benevolent man. To 
all, in every occupation, I would say, “ Awake, arouse! we are sleeping on a volcano: we 
must be up and active. Religion must no longer be a work of set days and places, but the 
business of hourly life, introduced into our homes and our secular employments; she must 
no longer be confined to churches and chapels; we must introduce her, in power and love- 
liness, into every abode of wickedness and woe; her agents must be increased ten fold, 
and their zeal must be redoubled, or, from the existing tendencies of society, we shall be 
speedily rivalling the wickedness, and bringing upon our land the fate of Sodom and Go- 
morrah.” ©O England! O my couutry! may thy virtuous sons and daughters, by timely 
zeal, avert from thee so sad a preeminence in guilt and misery! 

Unless the moral evils of the present factory system are met in some other way, as by 
a plan of religious and domestic instruction in each manufactory, we would suggest, as one 
practical means of moralizing society, the prohibition of females working in factories, 
where, at present, with some exceptions indeed, they unlearn every thing modest or civi- 
lized, and learn every thing demoralizing and shameless. They have no opportunities of 
making themselves acquainted with household economy, and, consequently, when they en- 
ter the married state, are every way most unfit for the important, the sacred office of a wife 
and a mother. By their ignorance of economy in their expenditure and cooking, they 
waste their little income; by their want of cleanliness in their homes, they disgust their 
husbands and older children, and drive them to the cheerful fire side of the public house. 
Whereas, could a regulation be made to prevent their working, as at present, in the midst 
of vice, time would be allowed them for learning the duties of a house, modesty and virtue 
might be kept sacred, and they might become the centres and sources of virtue and happi- 
ness in maturer years. As there might be great practical difficulties in the application of 
this remedy, it is only recommended as a last resource. It is gratifying to us to be able to 
state, that in some cotton and woollen manufactories other more feasible plans are acted 
upon, and provision is made for instruction in reading, writing, accounts, knitting, sewing, 
and in the higher duties of morality and religion. The school room is on the premises of 
the works, and the instruction is given after the close of the usual duties of the day, one of 
the principals of the establishment being present, and taking an active interest in the im- 
provement of the pupils. In another case, a schoolmaster takes the children in rotation, 
and instructs them, each twice in the course of the day, he having a room for the purpose 
near the rooms where the children are engaged in work. Two or three additional boys 
will be as many as are necessary to set all, in rotation, at liberty to receive instruction from 
the appointed master. The manufacturers who thus interest themselves in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of their workmen are real benefactors to their race; they feel @ 
higher pleasure than mere wealth can purchase; they taste the luxury of doing good; they 
are beloved by their dependents; their characters are respected and esteemed by all the 
well wishers of man. Oh! that their example might be universally followed! 
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Let there be amongst all classes of men a vigorous moral co-operation, that we may 
not be overwhelmed with crime, poverty, and misery. Let the working classes not be un- 
mindful of what has been already done on their behalf, nor of the responsibilities that de- 
volve upon them in what remains to be done. Many are looking with fond expectations of 
the amelioration of their condition, to the measures of the legislature; and we trust that 
political improvements will do something for us; but, let it be strongly impressed on every 
mind, it is only a moral change that can effectually benefit or save us. What political mea- 
sures of the wisest government on earth could make the drunkard, the idle, and the spend- 
thrift happy in their homes, or blessings to their families? These characters may do more 
for themselves than others can do for them. Correct feelings, kind dispositions, prudent 
conduct, in other words, good morals and a true sense of religion in the heart are the great 
means of solid comfort and abiding peace. Would to God that we could all see where our 
real interest lies, that the employer and the employed would each discharge the duties of 
his station! Piety and virtue would yet rise up and bless our land; masters and operatives 
would live together in mutual confidence and peace. Drunkenness and every other species 
of immorality would be deemed too degrading to receive popular sanction. Our Sabbaths 
would be devoted in holiness to God, and in benevolence to man. Parents would dwell 
amongst happy families, not as the corrupters, but as the guardians of their children’s vir- 
tue. Let every man, in his respective sphere, do his duty, and he will thereby hasten the 


realizing of this reign of virtue, peace, prosperity, and happiness. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MINISTERIAL ACTIVITY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Dear Sir,—As you love facts—for facts are stubborn things—I here state a few, 
hoping they may be of some use in elucidating the subject you so often, and so justly 
dwell upon; and that those of your readers who may be a little sceptical as to the practi- 
cability and utility of your plans of reform, amongst the clergy in particular, and the peo- 
ple in general, may be convinced. It has been said that factories are hot-beds of vice; 
but this arises principally from the want of discipline and suitable religious teaching; for I 
am convinced, and have facts to prove, that if strictness of discipline was enforced as to 
sobriety, propriety of language, and modest behaviour, we should see a very different turn 
out at dinner hour and in the evening from what we do at present. Being on a visit, a few 
months back, at a relation’s about six miles wide of Stockport, who is part proprietor of a 
large cotton mill, I was pleased beyond what I can express at what I saw and heard. I 
was there several days, but I neither saw an immoral act nor heard an improper expres- 
sion, neither from man, woman, nor—what I took most notice of—from the children. The 
people are not better here than in other places; but the whole of the difference I attribute 
to the master’s decided character for piety, and a resolute but mild enforcement of those 
rules which will produce the performance of moral and relative duties, without which they 
know they cannot please him, and to please whom they soon find out to be their best in- 


terest. But, say some of your readers, we suppose this to be some snug, retired place, 
where people have little or no opportunity to be bad, if they would. Not so, friend; for, 
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in the very same valley, and not more than a mile from this place, there are works where 
you may hear all kinds of wicked and unseemly conversation throughout the week, and 
see riot and drunkenness the whole of the Sabbath morning. In the works first named, 
the people are paid on the Friday evening, thus allowing the whole of Saturday to lay out 
their earnings. In the other, the people are paid late on the Saturday evening, making it 
next to impossible, in a country place, for the people to provide their necessaries without 
encroaching on the Sabbath morning. In the one instance, nothing is allowed of on the 
Sabbath, about the factory, or ground which belongs to it, but what comports with the sa- 
credness of that day. In the other, like men like masters, no regard to the Sabbath or 
anything of a religious nature. The difference between the two works is very great; and 
such is the influence of management, that I have no doubt the scene might be reversed in 
six months. The one which is now all peace and tranquillity might be reduced to a scene 
of riot and drunkenness; and vice versa. If this can be “‘ done in the green tree,” by one 
man, viz. where there is no resident minister, what can or ought to be “ done in the dry,” 
viz. where there are ministers, and churches, and chapels every three or four hundred yards? 

The other circumstance I would mention is what took place last summer but one, at 
these very works. The master, being of the Wesleyan Society, engages and provides for 
a minister to preach to them every other Sabbath. About the time above stated, the one 
who came on that errand was a pastor indeed, caring for the souls and bodies of all about 
him, visiting every one at the works, whether they came to his preaching or not, and would 
talk to them about their souls, religion, and the world to come. When he found any sick, 
he gave them advice, and sometimes medicine; and to prove he did not merely say, be ye 
fed, or be ye clothed, he would often take refreshments with him, and administer them with 
all the affection of a parent or a brother; and this not to actual members of their society, 
but rather to those who were not well disposed towards religion. I need not ask you—but 
those of your readers who may have some doubts as to the propriety of ministers going from 
house to house—what was the result? The room provided to preach in was soon too small 
to hold the numbers that were thus prevailed upon to hear the glad tidings of the gospel. 
And this said pastor, as I would call him by way of distinction, was but a very indifferent 
preacher. Now, see the reverse. The person who succeeded him preached his sermons 
all very well and good, but took no further notice of the people or of the effects of his ser- 
mons: the consequence was, there was soon room enongh and to spare: and thus it is, ever 
will be, and indeed ought to be, with those who do their work in this way. 

At the place of worship I attend we have decidedly the largest congregation in the 
town, and (as I think) the best preacher, and, perhaps, one of the best livers, so far as re- 
gards himself; but if he were to add to these abilities and virtues the glorious work of 
GOING ABOUT TO PROFESSOR AND PROFANE, as in the above instance, I know that scores of 
people could not get in at the church doors. People in active life, and necessarily immersed 
in the affairs of this world, yet wishful to do good—and the very poor, great numbers of 
whom have given up in despair all ideas of religion and any decent appearance in this world, 
want, very much want a sort of ministers who don’t content themselves with the church and 
chapel duties merely, but who, in a familiar, plain, disinterested manner, spend every day 


in going about doing good. J. R. 


J. Livesey, Printer, Preston. 





